THE  FUTURE  IN  EDUCATION

A very plausible argument, but the more dangerous; in
it is concealed one of the greatest dangers to education. It
and similar arguments drawn from the amount of know-
ledge supposed 'necessary to the modern man' are respon-
sible for the overcrowded curriculum which leads to intel-
lectual dyspepsia, hopeless malnutrition, and often to a
permanent distaste for knowledge and incapacity to digest
it; to the plastering ideas and facts on the surface of the
pupil's mind from which they rapidly peel off; to mistaking
information, which never becomes an organic part of his
experience, for education which is absorbed by his mind
and transforms it. The test of a successful education is not
the amount of knowledge that a pupil takes away from
school, but his appetite to know and his capacity to learn.
If the school sends out children with a desire for knowledge
and some idea of how to acquire and use it, it will have
done its work. Too many leave school with the appetite
killed and the mind loaded with undigested lumps of
information. The good schoolmaster is known by the
number of valuable subjects that he declines to teach.

I am not arguing for the exclusion of citizenship or
economics from the school, but urging that we should not
be too sanguine about the results of teaching them. They
are remote from the experience of the pupil, who is not
a citizen and who, especially in well-to-do homes, has no
direct contact with the facts which economics tries to
rationalise. A well-known Cambridge economist is re-
ported to have said: c What is the use of my talking about
economics to young people who do riot know the wages of
their gardener at home?' Instruction in such subjects tends
to be mere plaster, and in economics at least the school
plasterers sometimes apply the wrong material; for it is not
an easy subject even for adults.

An attempt is made to give a sense of reality to school
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